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ABSTRACT 

A survey of Call f orn i a^ s commun i ty colleges was 
conducted in spring 1983 to inyeatory actions taken in response to 
1982-83 budget limitations^ Findings^ based on an 81% response rate 

- from community college presidents (N=86) and an 80% response rate 
from chancellors of mul t i-college districts (N=16), included the 
following: (i) overall^ fall 1982 enrollment declined by 5.3%; (2) 
95% of the colleges reduced course of fer i ngs ; (31 41% reduced student 
outreach, recruitment, and public, information efforts ; (4) 52% 
reduced the number of off-campus locations; (5) 87% reduced the 
number of part-time f acuity ;( 6 ) reductions in full-time faculty were 

linked to the level of district budget reductions; (7) 57% of the 

colleges reduced their admi ri i str at i ve staf f s ; (8) pearly 50% reduced 

• counseling, learning resource, student services, and other support 
staff; (9) most defer red scheduled expenditures; (10) 85% were using 
reserve funds for current operat ions ; ( 11 ) 72% increased the amount 
of fees charged; (12) 70% increased permissive fees charged; and (13) 
contract provisions for classified staff were renegotiated by 42% of 
the colleges^ for full-time faculty by 40% , for certificated 
non-faculty by 33%, and for part-time faculty by 36%. The study 
findings led to the conclusion that budget constraints have 
threatened the scope ancJ quality of California's community colleges. 
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The California Postsecondary Education Cominisisidri 
was Created by the Legislature and the Governor 
in 1974 as the successor to the California Cobrdi- 
hating Council for Higher Education in order to 
coordinate and plan for education in California 
beyond high school. As a state agency, the 
Cdnfihissioh is responsible for assuring that the 
State's resources for postsecondary education are 
utilized effectively and efficiently* for promot- 
ing diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
the needs of students and society; aid for advis- 
ing the Legislature and_ the Governor statewide 
educational policy and funding. 

The GoraSission consists of .15 members. Nine 
represent the general publip, with three each 
appointed by the Speaker of the Assembly, the 
Senate Rules Cocranittee, and the Governor. The 
other six represent the major educational systems 
of the State. 

The Commissicri holds regular public meetings 
throughout the year at' which it takes action on 
staff studies and adopts positions on legislative 
proposals affecting postsecondary education. 
Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staffs and its other pubiications 
may be obtained from the_ Commission of fices at 
1026 twelfth Street , Sacramento , California 
95814; -telephone (916) U5'-7933 . 
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INTRODUCTION 



In. the past several years, all segments of California higher edocation have 
had to make difficult decisions ahdut alldcatlift^ scarce reso'arces. This 
year, the Community Colleges have faced particoiariy serious budget cuts: 

Their general support is the leanest since their "bailv out" funding of 

1978-79 that followed the passage of Proposition 13, having dropped $30,000^000; 
or 2 percent below last year's level. : 

For the past five years. Community College budgets have lagged behind inflation- 
ary cost increases. During this period, college budgets have lost rrearly' 20 
percent of their buying power. This fact, cdUpled with currertt-year budge t 
cuts have diminished access to a wide range of courses axid prr»grams--pa r- . 
ticularly high-cost technical and vqcationai prpgrams--and not simply to 
recreational and avocational classes: Thousands of students have be_en 
unable to enroll in needed courses ; institutions haye been restricted from 
updating their technological programs by lack- o f funds, for equipment purchase 
and replacement; and the substantial investment that California has made in 
the physical plant of thei colleges is now threatened by growing backlogs m 
^deferred maintenance. 

These .conclusions result from a survey of California's Community Colleges 
that the Commission undertook this past March to inventory the actions they 
had taken in response to current-year budget limitations. The Commis.^idii 
distributed its survey (reproduced in Appendix , A on page 19-20) to all 
Commanity College presidents and_ to the_ chancellors of the State's 20 malti-- 
college districts. ^ Eighty-six_ of the 106 presidents (81 percent) responded, 
as did 16 of 20 .chancellprs of multi-campus districts (80 percent). (Table 
1 lists the responding colleges and districts as well as the non- respondents ) 
Because the survey w^s designed to be brief, it did not seek to assess all 
the consequences of the actions colleges reported; but two-thirds of the 
respondents indicated a willingness to discuss their respons_e_s _i[i greater 
detail With Commission staff. During April and May the staff interviewed 
these administrators by phone. 

The Commission , is indebted to th_e_ many superintendents and chacicellbrs who 
responded to the survey, especially those- who took time tj, parti :ipate in 
the follow-up interviews, and to Chancellor Hayward of the California Commanity 
Colleges for endorsing thei r pa rticipa t ion in this project: 

Based on the survey and these interviews, the staff concludes that, as a-, 
result of budget limits imposed daring the 1982-83 fiscal year alone: 

# 95 percent of the 86 respond ing' col lieges reduced coarse offerings, 
o 90 percent of the 60 responding districts (including both single-college 
and multi-college districts) deferred equipment replacement. 



TABLE 1 Surveij Respondents and Non- Respondents* 



Aiameda 

Allan Hancock 

American River 

Ante lope Valley 

Bakers fie Id 

Bars tow 
. Butte 

Cabrillo 

Canyons 

Cerro Coso 

Chabot 

Ci t rus 

Cba s 1 1 ine 
• Coiiiinb ia 

Cbmp ton 

Contra Costa 

Cosunines River 

Crafton Hitts 

Cues ta 

Cuyama ca 

Cypress 

De Anza 

Desert 

Diablo Valle, 
El Cam i [lb 
jEvergreen Valley 
Feather River 
Foothi t i 
Fu 1 ler ton 



College Respondents 

Gaviiath!^ 
Golden ''We St 
Grbssmont 

Hartnell ; 
Imperial Valley . 
Indian Valley 
Kings River 
take Tahoe 
fcaney 

Long Beach Ci ty 

Los Angeles Southwes t 

Los Medanos 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Merritt 

Mira Cost:: 

Mission 

Modesto Junior 
Monterey Peninsula 
Moorpark 

Mount, San Antonio 
Mount San Jacinto 
Napa Valley 
Ohldne 

Orange Coast 
Pa loma r 
Palo Verde 
Pasadena City 
Porter vi 1 le 



MuTti - Col lege Pi stri-ct-fte-s- pondents 



Redwoods 

Rio Hondo 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Saddleback, North ' 

Saddleback, South - 

San Bernardino Vly 

San Diego Miramar 

San Francisco Cty 

San Francisco Cntrs 

San Jose City 

San Mateo 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara Cty 

Santa Monica 

Santa Rosa Junior 

Sequoias 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Si skiyous 

Skyline 

Solano 

Taft 

Victor Valley 
Vista 

West Hills 
West Los_ Angeles 
W?st Valley 
Yuba 



Cbl lege 
Non-Respondents 

Canada 

Cerri-tos 

Chaffey 

East Los- Angeles 
Fresno City ^ 
Glendale ^ 
Lassen 

Los Angeles City 
Lbs Angeles Harbor 
Lbs Angeles Mission 
Los Angeles Pierce 
Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical 
Los Angeles Va Iley' 
Ma rin 
Oxnard 

San Diego City 
San pi<^gb Evening 
Sari Diego Mesa . 
Sari Joaquin De tta 
Southwestern 
Ventura 



Cb.is t 

Contra Costa 
Foothi II -De Anz.i 
Grossmont 
Kern 

Los AngeLes 
Los- Rios 
North Orarige 



Pera 1 ta 
Saddleback 
San Be ma rd ino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Sari Jose 
San Mateo 
State Center 



Multi-Conege District 
Non-Respondents 

Marin 
Ventura 
West Vol ley 
Yosemite ' . 



'•The 86 cotLege respondents and 60 district respondents ( iric ludirig s ingle 
college districts) included in the college and district analyses are 
categorized as follows: 



Type of Insti tution 



CdI 1 eqe -Respondents 



Single-College District 44 

College iri Mul ti -Campus District 42 
Multi-Campus District Office 

Totai ' S6 



District Resp o ndents 

16 ^ 

60 
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87 percent of the colleges reduced part-time faculty. 
87 jpercerit of the districts deferred capital outlays. 

85 percent of the districts used reserve f unds ' to support current oper- 
ations ; * . _ _ . . ■ 
85 per^^nt ojf the colleges shifted Breviously State-supported courses to 

fee-supported community service classes. 
80 percent of the districts deferred ma inteiiance . - 
80 percent of the colleges reduced full-time faculty: 
72 percent of the districts increased the agiount of fees they charge. 
71 percent of the cbTleges reduced support staff. . - 

70 percent of the districts increased the number of 'fees they charge. 
63 percent of the colleges etiminate^^programs from the curriculum. 
60 percent of the districts deferred library acquisitixDns 

57 percent of the colleges reduced administrative staff . . 

52 percent of the colleges reduced the number of their off-campus locations 
48 percent of the colleges reduced their leairnirig resources staff. 
45 percent of the colleges reduced their counseling Staff . 

45 percent of the colleges reduced other student service staff. _ 
42 percent of the districts renegotiated contract provisions for classified 
staff. 

• 41 percent of the colleges reduced or changed their student outreach, re- 

cruitment, or puSiic information efforts. * _ 

• 46 percent of the districts renegotiated contract provisions for full-tim^ 

faculty. _ • ' _ 

« 33 percent of ^the districts rrne^eotiated cdntraat provisions for certifi- 
cated non-faculty | . _. * 

• 30 percent of the districts renegc^tiated contract provisions for part-time 

faculty. ; 

« 18 percent of the colleges changed their^ registration procedures. 

• 9 percent of the colleges changed their application procedures. 
6 percent of the colleges changed interdistrict attendance agreements: 



Alt but 
actions ; 
shor tf al Is : 



one college that responded took at least five Or more of these 
no single action by itself Was enough to meet current year budget 



The following sections of this report describe these actions in gre^i.ter 
detail under three broad categories : (1) ins true tion , _ (2^ staff,, and (3) 
budgets. Each section presents statewide summary information .^long with 
specific examples of local actions. / 



INSTRUCTIONAL CUTS : 



This year, many California students learned for the first time that the open 
door of the Coninmnity Colleges no longer guarantees access to the programs 
and courses they want to pursue. Beyond removing recreational and avocatioual 
courses from State support and 'shiftixig them to fee-?upported community 
service classes or deleting them, colleges have of f^red fewer academic and 
occupational courses and sections, closed of f -campus cent ers , reduced public 
information efforts, and eliminated entire programs from tiie curricul.um. 



c 



Course Reductions 



The extent to which individual colleges and districts have had to reduce 
course offerings depended on a variety of considerations,* including th^ 
level of district reserves, the extent of district cuts mandated by the -$30 
million statewide reduction in apportibjriihents , college size. Iteration, md 
overall budget _ condi t ion . The most severely affected colleges, however, 
reduced their fall arid spiring term course sect-ij)ns by more than 20 percent 
below those of thie previous year : Table 2 summarizes these reductions in 
course sections for both the fail and spring term. Clearly, the_ magnitude 
of course reductions in most districts exceeded' ttbse requi red by the $30 
million budget reductions and were actions taken by the colleges to keep 
instructional expenditures within budgeted limits. 

Because the choice by each college of budget actions in response to fiscal 
limitations depends on a number of factors, such as its goals , priorities , 
fiscal situation, clientele, and management philosophy, the eommissioa staff 
analyzed these actions in terms of four variables — size, level of support, 
level of reserves, and niagniXade of current-year budget cuts. (Appendix B 
describes the specifications for^ each of these variables.). This analysis" 
reveals that differences in course cutbacks between Ihe fall_and spring term 
v^ere related to at least two of these, variables--level of reserves and 
magnitude of budget cuts ._ During the fal 1^ term , the cutbacks appear to have' 
been affected most significantly by the magnitude of budget reductions . for 
the spring term , howeve r when more institutions made Is^rger^^urse: redactions 
than in the fall, these cutbacks were linked more closely to the lack of 
available reserved th^an to the size of budget cots:* For example, as Table 3 
indicates, only 11.8 percent of colleges in districts with substantial 
reserves reported course cutbacks of more than 10 percent for_ the spring 
term, compared to over 50 percent for colleges in districts with low reserves, 
if colleges are not provided increased funding next year, larger reductions 
in course o f f er ings , may be expected as districts have used many of the 
available reserve funds this year to provide salary increases for employees, 
to fund capital outlay and deferred maintenance projects cut from the State 
budget, and to maintain the instructional program. 

Colleges typically reduced course offerings both in accordance with the 
course list adopted by the Board ot Governors in JLily to implement the $30 
million budget reduction and to eliminate low-enrollment and often high-cost 
coarse sections. Consequently,, they lost a smaller percentage of their 
student enrollment and Average J)a_ily_ Attendance (ADA) than of their courses 
and sections.. Overall, their Fall 1 1982 enrol Iment decl ined by 5.3 percent 
froni F_al_l 1981--a loss of 76,5^^2 students, from 1,431,524 in 1981 down to 
1,354,982 in 1982--and their funded ADA dropped about 3 percent: 

The elimination- of courses with low enrollment has produced a range of 
effects, from s'imp ly a lack of choice in students' course scheduling to 
denial of student choice of courses. 

V _ - - ^ 

• For example, at one large college, more than 4,000 students went through 
the entire registration process but then did not enroll in a single 
course . ' ' . 



TABLE 2 Reductions in Num2?er _ of Course Sect ions Of fei^^ in 
1982-83 Compared to 1981-82 (m86 Colleges) 



Percent -Red uctions in Course- Sections Offered 



fall Term ■ , 

Number of Colleges 
Percent 

Spring Term 

Number of Colleges 
Percent 



Under 5% 



37 . 
43 . 0% 



25 

29 . 1% 



^1 to 10% 



18 

20.9% 



20 

23.3% 



Ouer \Q% 



17 

19.8% 



21 

24.4% 



Not 
Aval 1 abl e 



14 

16.3% 



20 

23.3% 



Source: California Pos tseconda ry Education Commission Survey, .March 1983. 



Table 3 Reductions in Course Sections Offered Compared to Prior 
Year By Level of Year -End Balances and Magnitude of 
::current'Year Budget Cuts (N=72 Colleges Fall' Term, 
iV=66 Colleges Spring Term) ' • 

Percent Reductions in Course Sectioris Offered 



Under 5% 



5. T to 10.0% 



Over 10.0% 



Fall Term JRedu^tlons 
Level of Reserves 



Number Percent Number Percent Nuinber Percent 



Low (N=22) 


7 


31 


.8% 


4 


18.2% 


it 


5e 


.0% 


Mid (N=30) 


18 


60 


.0% 


: 9 


30.0% 


' 3 


'10 


.0% 


High (N=20) 


12 


60. 


.0% , 


5 


55-0% 

r 


3 


15 


.0% 


Magnitude of Budget. Cuts 


















2.0% or Less (N=41) 


26 


63 


.4% 


12 


29 . 3% 


3 


7, 


.3% 


Greater than 2.0% (n=31) 


11 


35. 


.5% 


6 


19. 4% 


14 


45 


.2% 


Sp-r4ng Term 'lReducl:i&rin& 


















Level of Reserves 


















Low (N=23) 


4 


17. 


.4% 




30 . 4% 


^2 


52. 




Mid (N=26). 


10 


38. 


.55^^ 


9 


34.6% 


7 


26. 


■ 9% 


High (N=17) 


11 


64. 


.7% 


{ 4 


23 . 5% 


2 


11. 


■ 8% 


Magnitude of Budget Cuts 


















2.0% or Less .{N=370 


16 


43. 


2% 


12 


32^4% 


9 


24. 


3% 


Greater than 2.0% (N=29) 


9 . 


31. 


0% 


8 


27.6% 


12 


41. 


4% 



- -7- 
I 



Source: California Pos tseconda ry Education Commission Survey,, March 1983. 
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• Several districts eliminated a substantially larger proportion of courses 
from their evening program than from their day of ferings , arid many colleges 
eliminated or reduced their siunmer. sess^oa. At several rural colleges 
w-ith large service areas, . such cuts have meant elimiriating coarses altogether 
in some off-campus facilities in smaller communities* throughout the 
district: 

i_ __ 

• Low-enrollment courses include many second-year courses * designed _ for 
transfer students, arid whi le districts are retaining these courses in the 
curriculum, some are now offering them dnly once a year or every third 
semester rather than every term. 

• Other colleges have cut courses based on instructional cost, thereby 
eliminating or reducing high-cost courses in nursing^, welding , machine 
tool design, and other expensive programs ^in order to reduce expenses. 

Other Enrdllrnenl-Related Reductions 

other actions that colleges have taken to limit or reduce enroLlmerits : are 
Listed in Table 4^ Few colleges changed their applicatidri, registration, or 
iriterdistrict attendance agreements as a mechanism for 'controlling college 
enrollments, but over 40, percent reduced the ir s tudent^out reach , recruitment , 
and public"^ information efforts. ' Several eliminated the position of public 
information officer or reassigned the incumbent. As one president stated, 
"Wherf'you're turning students • away from classes at registration, it doesn t 
make sense to encourage more people to. come' to the campus." Other reductions 



TABLE 4 Other Enrol Iment-Related Act ions (N=86 Colleges ) 



-yes 



Actions Taken 
Shifted Previously 



Number Percent 



No 



Number Percen t 



State-Supported Courses to 
Community Service Classes 


73 


84. 


.9?o 


13 


15. 


1% 


Eliminated Programs from the 
Curriculum ^ ^ 


54 


62. 


.8% 


32 


37. 


2% 


Reduced the Number of Off-Campus 
T^oca t ions 


45 


52: 


.3% ■ 


41 


47. 


7% 


Reduced Student Outreach^ Recruitment , 
or Public Information Efforts 35 


40 


:77o 


51- 


59. 


.3% 


Changed Registration Procedures 


15 


17, 


.4% 


71 


82. 


■ 6% 


Changed Appl ica t ion. Procedures 


8 


9 


.3% 


78 


90. 


.7% 


Changed interdis tr ict Attendance 
Agreements 




5 


.8% 


81 


94, 


.21 



Source: California Pos tseconda ry Educa t i on Commission Survey, March 1982. 
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in outreach and information efforts include eliminating local advc r I i scaieu t: 
"of colliege enroHirient and registration dates , reducing high si liorM rampus 
orientation sesisions, and el imi n?it ing the mailing of college C(^urse c> cl-jdw i 
to local residents: 

Over half of the colleges indicated reductions in their, number ot M - v. ..iivipu: 
locations. Some of these reductions .were caused by increased costs tcjr 
using local public school o_r other facilities^ some of which were previous 1' 
provided free of charge. In other instances j off- Campus enrol Iments were 
insufficient to continue the college outreach' efforts . In s t i 1 1_ others ; 
colleges fought to cut administrative costs by reducing the coordination of 
off -campus instruction. As noted previously, the elimination of of i -campus 
centers in rural districts sometimes meant the entire elimination of colieg( 
courses for smaller communities: The president of a college in northern 
California indicated how the $36 million course cuts had led to this result 
"The physical education and fine-arts courses in local high-school facilitie: 
used . to cover the costs of history or Engl ish courses with eight or ten 
students enrolled. Without apportiompent for those high-demand courses,* 
simply can't afford to maintain programs in the smaller conuiiuh it i es . " 

Three-fifths of the colleges eliminated ent i re degree o r certificate programs 
this year from their curriculum, and four-fifths shifted courses that were 
previdusly State supported to community service classes on a f ee-supported 
basis: White much of this shift to community services was mandate<l by the 
$30 million budget reduction, many colleges shifted additions ; courses that 
their boards or administrators identified as low priority given limite<i 
funding: Nearly ail of the respondents called for greater local 'iecisicn 
making in the future identification ,of funding, priorities, rather thui 
relying on a statewide list of course -titles an<l subject areas to Identity 
low-priority courses. As one respondent stated: 

-The colleges' mission was altered for budgeta ry reasons witliout 
the benefit of reviewing ,or really analyzing the impl icat i otis . 
What we did Was clear and clean but there wasn't time to review 
what was i"n the best interest of the community and the State, 

:Among the colleges that eliminated entire programs, several estabi i i:;lie;l 
formal program review procedures, this year as a mechanism f or dec i d i (^i 
program priorities and potential f utureV cut^"acks . Others modi fied the i r 
existing program review procedures to include corisidera c ions of tlie cnst ot 
offering programs. Several colleges indicated that while chey used such 
measures as average class size, retention rates, and faculty workload in 
thei r. program reviews; they had purposefuiiy avoided using cost-per~ADA as 
consideration in dropping programs. Continued budget 1 iini ta t i oris _, h>.jwever, 
would require them to base program decisions Increasingly on fiscal consider- 
ations. 

In short, although, an assessment of the full impact of this yea r ' s hiidge t 
cons tra ints _ on college enrollment must await data from the college's i-iter 
this year, it is already evident — as illustrated by the:5:3 percent reduction 
in fall enrolIment--that these funding limitations have curtaiie'l irre^s t j 
the Community Colleges substantially: 



STAFFING CUTS 



The substantial course reductions described in the previous section ,^ combined 
with this past year ' s overall, fiscal stringency, led to faculty or staff 
cutbacks during 1982-83 at 82 of the 86 colleges that responded to the - 
Comniis,sion' s survey. Part-time faculty felt the brunt of these reductions . 
Fullv 87 percent of the colleges reduced their number of part-time faculty,, 
primarily through not renewing their contracts; (Dther staff reductions _such 
as among counselors, administrators , and full-time faculty occurred at fewer 
institutions; and reductions in these ranks were accomplished _ primarily 
chroiigh attrition. Table 5 shows how these reductions in staffing v/ere 
jrcompiished . 



TABLE 5 Reductions in Staff (N^SB Colleges) 



Reduction Redaction 



St.a^ Category 

Part-Time Faculty 
Number of Colleges 
Percent 



No 

Reductions 

11 ' 
12.8% 



Full-Time Faculty 

Number of Colleges 17 

Percent 19.8% 

Administration 

Nuoaber of Colleges 37 

Percent 43-0% 

Learning Resources Staff 

Number of Colleges 45 _ 

Percent 52.3% 

CoLirlseling Staff 

Number of Colleges 47 

Percent 54 . 7% 

Student Services Staff 

Nuxiiber of Colleges 47 

Percent 54.7% 

Other Support Staff 

Niunber of Colleges 25 

Percent 29.1% 



by 

Attrition 
Only 

18 

26 . 9% 
AS 

55.8% 
3^ 

39.5% 
29 

33.1% 
26 

30 . 2% 

25 _ 
30 . 2% 

36 

41.9% 



by- 
Layoff 
Only 

34 

39.5% 
4 

4.7% 
6 

7.0% 
6 

7.0% 
8 

9.3% 
5 

9.3% 
7 

8.1% 



Reduction 
by Both 

Layoff and 
Attrition 

23 

26.7% 
17 

19.8% 
9 

10.5% 
6 

7.0% 
5 

5:8% 
9 

5.8% 
18 

20.9% 



.Soli rc e : 



California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey, March 19S ^ 
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Faculty Reductions 

* - - 

Layoffs of part-time faculty were less dependent. oti the financial . condition 
of the college than were those of fall-time facul<tyV since all colleges were 
required to remove specified ayocatibnal , recreat^nal* and personal deyelop- 
ttiertt courses from their State-supported college offerings: Redactions in 
full-time faculty were closely linked to the level of district budget re- 
ductions, which ranged between 0.9 and 6.6 percent and averaged 2.1 percent, 
fts Table o shows, those institutions Whose budgets were reduced by 2.0 
percent or less had a strikingly less severe pattern of full-time faculty 
reductions than did those with higher budget reductions. Only 11.5 percent 
of the first group were forced to lay off full-time faculty, compared to 
4i».l percent of the second. Similarly, 23.1 percent of the first group 
avoided any reductions in full-time faculty, in contrast to 14.7 percent of 
the second. 



TABLE 6 Full-Time Faculty Reductions By Magnitude of Current- 
Year Budget Cuts (N=86 Colleges) 



No ' Attrition 
MgnnU-gde of Budget Cuts ReduGti&as 8n1y 



2.8% or Less; (:N=52) ' 23:1% 
Greater than, 2.0% (N=34) 14./% 



65 . 4% 
41.2% 



Layoff 
Only 

1.9% 

8:8% 



Layoff and 
Att rition 

9.6% 

35.3% 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commissiion Survey, tlarch 1983. 



Administrative Reductibris ^ . 

Over three-fifths of the colleges reduced their administrattve staffs , as 
Table 5 shows, and an even larger percentage of the districts did so To 
include district-level administrative staff in this anaiysis of staffing 
Cuts required assessing administrative reductions from a district perspective 
rather than by college.. Table 7 summarizes these reductions as reported by 
60 of the 70 Community College districts. The responses^^re grouped into 
two categories, depending on the extent of districts' 1982-83 budget reductions. 

TABLE 7 Administrative Staff Reductions By Magnitude of Current 
Year Btidget Cuts (N=60 Districts) 

No Attrition Layoff Layoff arid 
Maonitade of Budget Cuts Reduct4^ -^nly . _ Only ^^^'^i^^P" 

2.0% or les-,s (;N=37) ' 32.4% " 59.5% -2.7% 5.4% 

Greater than 2.0% (N=23) 30.4% 26.1% .13.0% -30.4% 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commisson Survey, March 1983. 
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As was the. case with full- time ..faculty ^ administrative layoffs were reported 
by . a far .larger proportion of districts suffering greater than average 
bud^e.t reductions than those with smaller redactrons--43 . 4 percent, compared 
to 8.1 percent. 

A number of districts irapiemented administrative reorganizations during the 
year. in some instance's, these reorganizations were- designed to cover 
responsibilities of vacated administrative positions^ but others led to 
reassignment of administra.tors to teaching, counseling, or inis tructibnal 
support positions. One college president , for exampliB, assumed couns 
duties one day a week due to cutbacks in counseling Staff. These J^ea_ssign- 
nients were related closely to overall levels of year-end balances or reserves 
in the districts. Table 8 shows the" percentage of districts avoiding and 
making reassigriments , based on three categories of level of reserves. 
Clearly, as the level of reserves declines, a district'^5 ability to. cope 
with revenue shortfalls is diminished, forcing low-reserve districts to take 
a wider . range of actions (including administrative reassignments) than 
well-off districts. 



TABLE 8 Administrative Reassignments By Level of 'Reserves 
(N=60 Districts) 

Administrative Reassignment 
bevel of Reserves No 

Low (N=153 -13.3% 86.7% 

Mid (N=24) : 45.8% 54.2% _^ 

High (N=21) 61.9% 38: 1% 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Survey, March 1983. 



Support Staff Reductions ; 

Nearly half of the colleges undertook some reduction of their counseling, 
learning resource, student services, and other support staff as a result of 
current-year budget limitations. Reductions in these areas wierie made primarily 
through attrition and in many instances were coupled with reductions in the 
hour^ of service available to students, resulting in longer waits for counseling 
appointments, reduced access to learning resource centers for evening and 
off-cam^s students, and the iBlimination or reduction of counseling and 
support services for special clientele, such as reentry women. Only about 
15 percent of the colleges laid off student service staff.. Nevertheless, 
the magnitude of support-staff reductions may be substantial. For example, 
during the past few years, one urban college has reduced its counseling 
staff from 20 to 11 and has narrowed the focus of its counseling program to 
academic advisement and placement rather than dealing with personal counseling. 
A number of other colleges are similarly referring students who need personal 



counseling to onher community organizations in order to reduce their counseling 
staff and workload. 



BUDGET eUTS 



Beyond the course and staff reductions indicated above, colleges have taken 
a nomber of additional budget actions designed to bring expenditures in line 
with current-year revenues. These actions include those designed to generate 
additional revenue, such as creating college foundations for fund raising, 
as well as those aimed at reducing expenditures. Table 9 summarizes these 
budget actions of the responding districts. 



TABLE 9 Budget Actions Taken to Neet Current-Year Fiscal 
Limitations (N=60 Districts) 



Budget Action 

Deferring Scheduled Expenditures for: 
Equipment Replacement 
Capital Outlay 
Facilities Maintenance 
tibrary Acquisitions 

Using Reserve Funds to Support 
Current Operations 

Increasing the Amount of Fees Charged 

Increasing the Number of Permissive 
Fees Charged 

_ ..... ..... • . ...... _ - 

Renegotiating Contract Provisions for 

Salary and/or_Benef its for: 

Classified Staff 

Full-Time Faculty 

Certificated Non- faculty 

Part-Time Faculty 



Yes 



Budget Action^Paj^j^- 



Nn 



Number 



Humbx^r Percent 



54 


90, 


.0% 


6 


. 10 . 056 


52 


86. 


.7% 


_8 


13:3% 


48 


80. 


.0% 


12 


20.0% 


36 


60, 


.0% 


. 24 


40.0% 


51 


85. 


:0% 


9 


15.0% 


43 


7i : 


.7% 


J 7 


28 . 3% 


42 


70. 


,0% 


18 


30.0% 


25 


41: 


7% 


35 


58.3% 


24 


4G. 


6% 


36 


60.0% 


26 


33. 


,3% 


40 


65.7% 


18 


30. 


0% 


42 


70.0% 



Source: • California Pos tsecondary Education Conmiission Survey, Ma||ich 1983. 
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Deferring Expenditures 



All but 2 of the 60 responding district^ have re_duced scheduled expenditures 
for instructional eqaipment, capital out lay , . f aci lities maintenance, or 
library acquisitions. In several ins tances ^ . they have e 1 imina ted sctie^^ 
expenditures in one or more of these categories altogether : More typically , 
however, they continued _ reducing expenditures from P^st years , leading to 
even larger backlogs of obsolete or inoperative instructional equipment ,^ 
def' rred capital construction, maintenance, and library resources . For the 
short term, such deferrals provide some flexibility in district budgets and 
prevent staff cuts. When extended year after year, however, they lead to" 
serious consequences in the qliaiity of education: 

« Deferred maintenance and replacement of instructional equipment such as 
chemistry balances, electronic scopes , typewriters, and calculators , with 
equipment serviced or repaired only on an emergency basis , is resulting 
not only in higher long-term repair costs but also in loss of instructional 
time. 

• Poorly calibrated measuring devices are leading to unreliable laboratory 
results . 

• Shortages of supplies and equipment are limiting enrollment in new and 
emerging fields such as electronics and computer science. / "We know we 
should be moving into high tech areas," commented one president, "but 
without resources to purchase equipment, to do planning and instructional 
development, we're behind--especia 1 ly in telecommunications and com- 

. puters--and getting further behind every day." 

• Although the Community Colleges received State funding for deferred 
maintenance projects this year, these -funds were frozen in January as 
part of the Governor's actions to help^balance theState budget, leading 
to buckets and umbrellas in leaking cltssrobms on' several campuses and, 
on one, to $20,000 damage to electronics laboratory equipment._ (A recent 
Commission report. Facing the Issue of Facilitie s Maintenance in California 
Public Higher Education , describes in greater detail this growing backlog 
of deferred maintenance projects in the Community Colleges as well as the 
University of California and the California State University.) . 



Using Reserve Funds ; 

As indicated in Table 9, all but nine of the reporting districts used re'serve 
funds to support their curr'ent operations during 1982-83 . Establishing the 
magnitude of this drain on reserves must await year-end reporting by districts, 
but prior fiscal-year information in Table 10 provides some indi ca tion of 
its possible extent. Statewide levels of the _ net ending balance and the 
uncommitted balance for the General Fund and Special Reserve Fund for each 
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TABti 10 Net Ending and Uncommitied Balances for General ..Fund 

and Special Reserve Fund, June 30, 1981 and 1982 

Balance ' General Fund Special. Reserve Fund 
(Millions) (fiilHons) 

As of June -3 0, 1981 

Net Ending Balance $246,809 $105^593 

UncdiniDltted Balance ' $ 87.930 $ ^^^^l^ 

Percent of Net Ending Balance 35.6% 14;7^ 

As of June -3a^^2 ^ 

Net Ending Balance ^ $190,749 $ 76:868 

Uncommitted Balance $ 71.732 $ ^'^^^ 

Percent of Net Ending Balance 37.6% 8.0^ 

Source: Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges, December 1982. 



of the past _t wo yea rs show tha t districts made substantial use of reserves 
during 1981-82. Entering the current fiscal year, their uncommitted balances 
represented about 5.6 percent of overal] general apportionment revenues and 
their total net ending balances represented about 19.2 percent. Since last 
year's reserves served as a cushion in many districts against this year's; 
revenue shortfalls, fewer districts will have such a cushion next year. - 



Increasing Permissive Fees 

Forty-two of the 60. districts (70 percent) imposed new permissive charges at 
their institutions during 1982-83, and 43 districts increased the amount of 
their- fees. New charges for parking.and instructional materials were the 
most common additions, with many .colleges imposing instructional materials 
charges on all course offerings for the first time. These fees^ tyj)ically 
ranging from $1 to $40 per course, have most of ten been levied on a course- 
by-course bas is , depending on the cost of class and laboratory materials. 
In some insrances,. however, districts have levied a common per-unit charge 
on all students in order to cover the cost of these materials campuswide . 
The Commission's recent report on student charges in the Community Colleges 
from Phase HI of its response to Assembly Concurrent Resolution 81 calls on 
the Board of governors to develop guidelines that>promote greater consistency 
among districts in levying such fees. 

New and increased permissive fees are not the only revenae-generating act ions 
taken "by the districts in response to fiscal stringency : A number of colleges^ 
have established foundations to raise money from private and corporate 
sources. Most of these foundations have not yej: generated substantial 
additional revenue, however, and donations to them cannot be_ counted on td^ 
support more than a small fraction of a college ' s . bu^dget . Some districts \ 
also increased contract education programs with business and labor to provide - 
on-site instruction for company employees/ particularly in the electronics 



and computer industries. Some, of these contract courses are lintited to 
employees; o'thers are op>en to the general public with the firm providing its 
facilities free of charge or at a reduced irate; arid Sti^ll others aim to 
retrain former employees laid off due to economic conditions and technological 
change » ■ ; 

All of these revenue enchancement actions have helped replace State^ local, 
arid federal funds that have for the past five years lagged substantially 
behind inflationary costs» Increased reliance on these sources of funding, 
however, raises considerations of_ equity among districts , since these revenue 
sources are outside of the equalization Er.echanisms contained in general 
apportionxnenc support./ Clearly, local districts need the fiexibiiity to 
raise revenue to meet uaique- local educational needs» tax: support is 

inadequate to fund their basic instructional programs, however, the ability 
of local colleges to raise funds through permissive student fees or from 
outside sources will increasingly determine the quality and availability of 
instruction. 



Renegotiating Contracts 

Twenty-six of the 6G districts renegotiated contracts for salary and/or 
benefits either for faculty, certificated non-faculty, or c lassified staff : 
in most instances, these renegotiations involved modifying medical or dental 
benefits caused by the rapidly increasing costs of tealth care^ Several 
districts reduced the amount of their support for medical and dental insurance, 
while others retained overall support levels but either narrowed the range 
of covered services or limited the number of eligible .health care providers. 

Table 11 indicates the number of districts that reported contract reriegoti- . 
ations by thein level of reserves. It shows that districts wi th few reserves 
were required^.>lar more often to renegotiate contracts than t'.ose with large 
reserves. 

Table i2,:'whicl;i summarizes the distribution of faculty cost-of-liying increases 
granted by all .70 districts during the pas tt two year s , makes clear the 
effects of this year's budget cuts on faculty salaries . Seventeen districts 
could not grant cost-of-living increases for l$82-83, compared to, only seven 
in 1981-82. Breakdowns in the collective bargaining process occur red in 
mar^y districts- due to current-year budget constraints, with 12 districts 
stilt negotiating 1982-83 faculty cost-of-living adjustments as of mid-May: 

: _ } . - 

Several administrators reported that staff mdrale arid .sense of commanity 
within , their college suffered the greatest damage from fun(Jing limitations . 
"A serious consequence, which no one has acknowledged thus 'far is the total 
erosion of the sense of comraderie and cooperation within the institution;" 
stated the president of one college : "There are three groups that are at 
odds with one another--the faculty, th^ administration, and the classified 
staff. The students are caught in the eye of the storm and are powerless. 
Our students have no alternatives." . 



TABLE 11 Contract Renegotiations Reported By Level of Reserves 
(N=60 Districts) 



Contract Renegot 



Full-Timie Faculty 
Part-Time Faculty 
Certificated Non-faculty 
Classified Staff 



bow (N=15) 
Number Percent 

9 60.0% 
. 5 33.3% 
7 46.7% 
10 66.7% 



Level of Reserves 
Wid (N=2^)' 
Number Percent 
11 45.8% 

9 37:5% 
9 37:5% 
^ 10 41.7% 



Number Percent 
4 19 .0% 
4 19.0% 

4 19.0% 

5 23.8% 



Source: California Pos tsecondary Education Comniission Survey, March 1983. 



TABLE 12 Faculty Cost-of -Living Increases 



Year 

1981-82 
Number of 

Dis tricts 
Percent 



in 

Negotiation 



eost-of-Livinq Increases 



No 4.0% 4. 1% 8. 1% and 

Increase or Under to 8% Abov e 



7 

10:0% 



5 

7.1% 



39 19 . 

55.5% 27.1% 



1982-83 
Numb e r o f 

Districts 
Percent 



12 

17.1% 



17 

24.3% 



19 

27.1% 



18 

25:7% 



4 

5.7% 



Source: Chancellor's Office, California. Comm^uuity Colleges and Post- 
secondary Education Commission. Telephone purveys. 
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CONCLUSION 

the responses of California's Community Colleges, to current-year budget 
timitations described in previous pages are both encouraging and distress- 
ing: they are encouraging in showing how local boards, ^ administrators , 
faculty, staff and students are copiag with reduced resources while seeking 
to maintain access and quality in their institutidfis. .^ They axe distressing 
in illustrating how recent cutbacks in support for college 'operations are 
changing the character and scope of these institutions. Se/eral concerns 
are particularly pressing-: ^ ^ 

• This year's substantial decline in Community College Enrollments can be 
•attributed in- large part to this year's cuts in funding: These cuts have 

also resulted in thousands of students being admitted to college but not 
'^eing able to enroll in the courses they need. ^ 

___ _ ____ ___ _ ___ 

• t'rogress in developing jprbgrams in emerging technologies and other voca- 
tional areas has been restricted by the lack of funds for purchasing and 
maintaining essential equipment ^ and some existing high-cost vocational 
programs are being cut back' ot dropped for reasons of cost despite an 
insufficient supply of trained personnel in these fields. 

• The ability of some colleges to provide the breadth of courses necessary 
to continue their trans fer fuSction , particularly in the sophomore year, 
is further jeopardized by budget limitations. 

• The use of faculty attrition to reduce college expenditures has serious 
implications for the ability of colleges to match student interest in 
particular programs and courses with available. faculty . 

6 The growing backlog of inadequately maintained facilities has begun to 
jeopardize the State's investment in these facilities. 

• The reliance of colleges on private outside support to finance general 
operations can help in part to maintain institutional quality, but in the 
long run this may produce serious disparities among districts in the 
quality of education available to citizens. 

• While some districts have been able to use district reserves to cushion - 
the impact of this year's budget cuts, those reserves are diminishing and 
in many instances will be depleted by next year. Another year without 
adequate funding will mean not only substantial reductions in access 
beyond this year's 5 percent enrollment decline but also serious reductions 
in the quality of instruction and services. 

These findings from the Commission ' s survey lend support to the recent 
conclusions of the Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior Colleges 
of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (1983, p. 3): 

California's economy and California's future depend upon" the 
state's maintaining its leadership in the intensely competitive 
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world of high tiechrioldgy. In this state, today ' s education is 
tomorrow's economy. Accelerated, change in the technologies has 
created important demands- for new courses and programs in fields 
such as electronics, telecommunications, and computer science. 

Goileges cannot meet these needs without funds to. procure equipment 
and support instruction . Furthermore ^ _the Commission finds that 
^ih fiiany instances funds are not available to replace deteriorating 
and obsolete equipment in. existing programs. 

An educational program is a great deal jnor^e than equipment and 
technology . Most importantly ,_ it is^rfiiationships between teachers 
and learners on a personal ; mind- to-mirtd basis . The quality of 
these relationships is changing under current conditions^-changing 
for the worse. 

The evidence that budget constraints have threatened the scope and quality 
of California's Community Colleges is now compelling. Securing -resources 
for inflation increases to college budgets for 1983-84 is of primary importance 
in order to prevent their further deterioration. 
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APPENDIX A 



Survey Questionnaire 



CALIFORNIA-POS-XSECOMD-ARY mUCATION COMMISSION SURVEY . 
or THE INSTITUTIONAL -IMBACT OE. 1982-83 BUDGET CONSTRAINTS 
ON THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



INSTITOTION: 

The Cbmmissibn is lihde r talcing this survey with the cooperation of the Chancellor's Office 
oif the California Community Colleges. The informaCior: you report, will be shared with.the 
Chancellor's Office, but published reports of the Cormijission or the Chancellor's Office 
will not identify your institution by name. 

Please Check any of the following actions that your institution has taken or is currently 
Liking In response to Current year fiscal constraints. 

hinrollnneht 

1. Attempting to control or reduce enrollment levels by changes ih: 
.Application procedures ^ 

l^egis tratiou ? rocedures^ ^ 

Interdist rfct attendance agreements ; j 

Student outreach, recruitment, and public information efforts Fj 

Other '~J (please specify) -~ 



rnstruct ion 

2. Reducing the huSiber of course sections offered in 1982-83 compared to t,he same term 
in 1^81-82: Fall Terra fj Winter/Spring Term(s) Q ' ^ 

If checked, please estimate the percentage reductioris in Course Section offerin|p over 
the prior:' Fill Term: percent Winter/Spring Term(s): percent 

The largest number of reductions were made in this type of course: (.cbcck oi^) - 
Academic/Transfer Vocational [j Remedial lJ General Interest — 

3. Shifting previously state-supported courses to Community serY.ic^_ status Q 
Please estimate the approximate number of courses shifted: lr.>x_ 

i^. Reducing the number ojf off-cimpus loOtions^or closing off-campus centers Q 

5: Eliminjting programs from the college curriculum , 

gu<dget Ac tions 

6. Increasing -revenues from permissive student fees by- 
Increasing the number of permissive fees charged . 

Increasing tKc amount charged ^ 

7. Using reserve. Iliads -for support <rf current op>eratLons Ql 

g: Opfefrtng scnedulei expenditures for 

Equipment rep lacenieht-PT .Maintenance ^ 
Library-»cqui sit ions □ Capital oirttay Q 

Other Cplease specify) _. . . 



<»ver, please. 



Renegotiating contra-ctual provcsioo^ tor salary an_d/or benefits for: 

Kull-Time Faculty Q ^ ^t'^'^i^^'/f " f '/rP 

Certificated Konfa^Ilty Q . Classified Straff Q 



Staff Changes • 

10. Reducing the number of staff, (check iaU 



1 1 , 



that apply): 
Attrition ^ 
Attrition □ 
Attrition 
Attrition ri 

Attrition^ P] 
Attrition 
Attrition ^ 



Full-Time Faculty tayoff □ 

Part-Time. Faculty • Layoff :^ 

Adciiaistrative Staff Layoff 

Counsel mg Staff . _ _ Layoff Q 

Other -Student Services 

Staff - - - - Layoff 

Learning Resources Staff Layoff 

Other Support Staff ■ Layoff □ 

Please describe_any other actions tha^E your institution is taking to cope with I982-S3 
fiscal constraints:^ 



Reassiginnent 
Reassigmncnt Q 
Reassignnieat Q 
Reassignment Q 

Reassigaiocat {~J 
Reassigament g 
Reassigniaent Q 



12. Please ir.dicate which of the actions you have taken this year tes had the niosi 
significant impact on your institution: 



13 ■ Please describe what vou brieve to be the most significant effects of t>>e State- 
mandated $30 million budget reduction on your institution: 



If you would be Willing to di5CU« the iinpact of budget contraiot^ ^'Oh CofnmisU<^ »t^ff 
m greater detail than wa^ possible hcr«, please check: 



Respondent : 



Te Lephone ■ 



Title: 



Please return by no later than February I?, 
arv Edgc.iCion Comroissioh, 1020 12th Street, 



19S3 to: WLlli»m Haoire. CaUfofoi j Poscsticond 
siTTatnento. CaUfornia -^81^; Oi^-} ^2Z-S0Q<i. 

Tbafkk you. 



APPENDIX B 
Specification of Variables 



SIZE 



eoiiege responses were analyzed on the basis of h^ajdcbuht credit enrollinent 
in tlie institution. Colleges w_er_e_ grouped into four sizt categories: (1) 
5,000 or_under; C2J 5,001 to 10,000- (3) 10,001''to 20,006; and (4) over 
20,000. The 86 college respondents to the survey were distributed as follows, 

Size Range Number of Respondents Percent ; 

5,000 or Under . 21 24.4% 

5,601 to 10,000 23 " 26.7% 

10,001 to 20,000 "24 ' : 27.9% 

over 20,000 ' 18 20:9% 

Total - 86 100:0% 



District responses were analyzed on ^ the basis of average daily attendance 
(ADA) reported by the district. Districts were grouped into four size cate- 
gories: (1) 4,000 or under; (2) 4,001 to 8,000; (3) 8,001 to 12,000; and (4) 
over 12,000. The 60 district respondents to the survey were distributed as 
follows. 

Size Range Nymt^e r. of Respondent s Percent 

4^000 or Under . 16 26.7% 

4,001 to 8-,000 17 ' 28.3% 

8,001 to 12,000 10 16.7% 

Over 12,660 17 28.3% 



Total 



60 100.0% 



LEVEL OF SUPPORT ' ' 

College and district responses were analyzed on the basis of the level oL 
revenue per ADA received by the district in the apportioninent process<'^^ 
Respondents were grouped into three categories: (1) under $1,900*; (2) $1,900 
to $2,099; and (3) $2,100 and above . Respondents to the survey were dis- 
tributed by support range as follows. 
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25 



ColJ-e-ge 



District 



Under ^1,960 
$1,906 to $2,099 
$2,100 and Above 
Total 



Number of 
Respondents 

28 - 
33 
25 
86 



Percent 

32,6% 
38 M 
-29,1% 
100.0% 



Number of 
Respondents 

21 
19 
'20 
60 



Percent 

35:0% 
31:7% 
33:3% 
100.0% 



LEVEL OF RESERVES 



Sarvey responses were analyzed on the basis_ of the level of district net 
ending balances as of 6/30/82 in the general fund and special reserve fund 
as a percent of district apportionment revenue for 1982-83. Respondents 
were, grouped. into three categories: (1) LoW-10.0% or below; (2) Mid-tO.1% to 
20,0%; and C3) High-Above 20.0%. Respondents to the sarvey were distributed 
by reserve range as follows . 



Reserve Range 

Low 

Mid 
_ High 
Total 



\ . . 

College 



Number of 
Respondents 

26 
34 
26 
86 



Percent 

30.2% 
39.5% 
30.2^ 
100.0% 



District 



Number of 
Respondents 

15 

24 

21 
60 



Percent' 

25 : 0% 
40.0% 
35.0% 
100.0% 



LEVEL OF eURRENT-YEAR BUDGET REDUCTIONS 



Survey responses were analyzed oh the basis of the level of district budget 
reductions, due to the §30 million statewide apportionnient reduction as a 
percent of district 1982-83 base revenues (fi rst principal ^apportiomnent 5 . 
Respondents were grouped into two categories: (1) 2.0% or belov; and (2) 
above 2.0%. Respondents to the sarvey were distributed by the budget reductfon 
range as follows. 



Budget Reduction 
Range 

2,0% or Under 
Above 2.0% ^ . 
Total 



College 



Number of 
Respondents 

52 ( 
34 ^ 
86 



Perc^rvt 

60.5% 
39:5% 
100.0% 



Di strict 



Number of 

R^sficmdent^ 

37 
23 
60 



61.7% 
38 . 3% 
100.0% 
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